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Naval Storehouses of Knowledge 

Highlights in the Early History 

of Navy Periodicals 



The history of American journals 
and magazines is the history of 
this republic. Since their first 
appearance in the colonies in the early 
18 th century, these forms of periodicals 
(i.e., publications produced in intervals 
of more than one day) have served as 
veritable storehouses of knowledge edu- 
cating, entertaining, and molding the 
outlook of the American populace. 1 At 
the same time, periodicals are printed 
time capsules that reflect their intended 
audience and spirit of the times. 

By the early 1800s, American printers 
were churning out an eclectic variety of 
periodicals dedicated to all things 
Americana — the abolitionist movement, 
agriculture, college life, humor, litera- 
ture, medicine, politics, religion, and 
science. And in the 1810s, capitalizing 
on the slew of recent naval victories in 
the War of 18 12, the first in the long 



line of Navy-dedicated publications was 
produced. As we look back we will see 
the early history of naval periodicals is 
as rich as it is unique; and it is a history 
that neither begins nor ends with All- 
Hands, Navy Medicine, or Proceedings. 

The Analectic Magazine 

First published in January 1813, The 
Analectic (from the Greek analekta 
meaning "selected things"), is consid- 
ered one of the most significant periodi- 
cals of its age. 2 By at least one contem- 
porary account it was one of the four 
best American publications of the Madi- 
son-Monroe era. Published monthly, 
the magazine was first edited by the 
great literary wit of the age, Washington 
Irving (1783-1859). It was Irving who 
drew the blueprint for the publication's 
immense success: i.e., a wide diversity 
of articles, biographies, commentaries, 



3. 



In the publication sense, the term "Magazine" means a "storehouse of information." The usage of this term in a non-ordnance sense 

can be dated to 1731 with the appearance of Gentleman 's Magazine in England. 

The periodical's original complete name was The Analectic Magazine, Containing Selections from Foreign Reviews and Magazines, of 

Such Articles as Most Valuable, Curious or Entertaining. 

Fishwick, Marsall W. The Portico and Literary Nationalism After the War of 1812. The William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, 

Vol. 8, No. 2 (April 1951). pp 238-245. 
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obituaries, and poetry. As an ex- 
ample, in one volume, you can find 
the excerpted memoir of Lord Nel- 
son' s paramour, Lady Emma Ham- 
ilton, a biographical sketch of Pat- 
rick Henry, and a series of practi- 
cal essays on "how to distill sea 
water" and "the art of preserving 
your eye sight." In another volume 
one will encounter a "first-hand 
account" of sea monsters and col- 
orful "Anecdotes of Bonaparte and 
the Empress Louisa." Without 
question, The Analectic' s early 
success was guaranteed by its ex- 
ceptional variety and use of nov- 
elty. 

In November 1814, The Analec- 
tic became the first non-newspaper 
(and only the third publication) to 
publish an inspiring poem com- 
posed by a capital-city lawyer enti- 
tled "Defence of Fort McHenry." 
Later set to the British drinking 
song, "Anacreon in Heaven," we 
now know Francis Scott Key's 
composition as our national an- 
them, "The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner." 

All periodicals are products of 
their age and The Analectic was no 
exception. The first years of The 
Analectic coincided with the War 
of 1812. It was a period in which 
our Navy captured the public's 
imagination and our frigates car- 
ried the national glory. Naval he- 
roes like Stephen Decatur, Jr., 



Isaac Hull, and Oliver 
Hazard Perry were the 
equivalent of our movie 
and sports stars of today. 
And in this so-called 
"Second War of Inde- 
pendence," stories of 
these naval heroes and 
their dramatic victories, 
inspired a nation that 
thirsted for glory and 
looked for distraction 
from its ignominious de- 
feats at Bladensburg and 
in Canada. The public 
wanted to hear about 
CAPT Joshua Law- 



POETRY. 



DEFENCE OF PORT JI'HENKY. 

[These tinea tnWe hecu already nulilishee" in several of our newspapers; they 
may still, however, be uaw to many nf nut' reader*. Ungues, ic ihiaL that their 
merit entitles tliem to preservation in snmc more permanent form titan ths 
eolafrnts of a tlailv natter Tito annexed sene, was eompnacri nutter lite following 
eireumstauees. — .s gnnlleroan had left Baltimore, in a flag of Irnee for the pur* 
pose ot gettitie; released from tite Itritish fleet a friend of Iris who had tteen eap- 
wrud at jVinrihorotteJt. He went as far as the mouth of tlie I'ntttient, and was 
not permitted to return leHt the intended attack on Baltimore shouklbe disclosed. 
Hi; was, therefore, brought op the bay to the mDulh of the 1'atspseo, where the 
flag vessel was kept under the guns of a frigate, and he was compelled to witness 
lite bombardment ef Fort M'fletu-y, which the Atdmintl liad boasted that lie would 
cairj in a few hours, and that the city most fall, tfe waiehed tlie flag at the fort 
through the whole day with ait anxiety that can he belter felt than described, 
13ii.il the night prevemed him from seeing it In the night he wntehcri the bomb- 
shells, and at early dawn his eye was again greeted hy the proudly .waving flag 
of his country -J 

Turn— Amacweon in Heaved. 

O 1 say gun you sec, hy the dawn's early light, 

What 80 prondly we hail'd at the twilight's lust gleaming, 
"Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
OVr the ramparts we watch'd, were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the. rochets 1 red glare?, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gyve proof through the night that our flag was still there-- . 
O \ say, dues that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the urare? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
"Where the foe's haughty host in uVcad silence reposes, 
What Is that which the breeze o'er the toweling steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first bcatn, 
In. full gloi'y reflected now shines on the stream— 

'Tisthft star-spangleo" banner, O! lung may it wave 
O'er lite land of the free, pud the home of (he hrave. 



And where is that band who so vauutingly swore 
That the havOen of war and the battle's confusion 

A home and a country should leave its no more ? 
Their hi nod has wash'd Out (heir foul toot-steps' pollution. 
Pol. I"V. JSem Series. *9. 



rence's defying final mo- 
ments, old Iron Sides' 
heroic victory over HMS 

Guerriere, and the naval The National Anthem as it first appeared in The 

• . • j r> j Analectic Magazine in November 1814. 

victories under Perry and „ . /cv 6 , „ n 

J C ourtesy of Steven Lomazow, MD 

McDonough on the 
Great Lakes. 

From a naval perspective, the 
War of 1812 was a popular and 
even successful war and the editors 
of The Analectic saw the opportu- 
nity to capitalize on this. In Sep- 
tember 1815, The Analectic, which 
had always published pro-Navy 



biographies, news, and stories, 
changed its name to The Analectic 
Magazine and A Naval Chronicle. 
Volumes of this magazine now 
featured letters to the Secretary of 
the Navy, naval poetry, and histo- 
ries of the U.S. Navy. In addition, 



by 1815, each volume was pub- 
lished with a register of naval offi- 
cers and duty stations. Publication 
historian F.L. Mott remarked in his 
A History of American Magazines, 
1741-1850 (1957) that in 1815 The 
Analectic Magazine became 
"virtually a service journal of the 
navy." 4 

It is interesting to note that partly 
because of his work at promoting 
and chronicling the achievements 
of the Navy, Washington Irving 
was later offered the position of 
Secretary of the Navy in the Martin 



4. Mott, Frank L. History of American Magazines, Volume 1: 1 741-1850. New York: Belknap Press. 1957. p 282. 
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Van Buren administration. 5 Even 
though he ultimately declined the 
office, Irving' s friend and fellow 
Analectic writer, James Kirke 
Paulding (1778-1860), did not. 
Like Irving, Paulding contributed 
many of his own pro-Navy articles 
and "popular sketches" of military 
heroes. In 1815, owing partly to 
his cultivated reputation as a 
"friend of the Navy," Paulding 
was selected as a civilian secretary 
to the newly created Naval Board 
of Commissioners in 1815. 6 Later, 
Paulding served as a Navy Agent 
in New York City (1825-1837) 
and, in 1837, he was selected and 




Produced by the Naval Lyceum, The 
Naval Magazine was among the first 
periodicals dedicated to naval affairs. 
Courtesy of Steven Lomazow, MD 



accepted the position of Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Although once a successful 
magazine, The Analectic would, in 
time, lose its magic as well as its 
readership. In 1819, the periodical 
was sold to the Philadelphia book 
printer James Maxwell who 
changed its name to The Literary 
Gazette. Toward the end of its 
print run, the magazine had little 
resemblance to Irving' s once stel- 
lar eclectic. A joke published in 
The Philadelphia Magazine cap- 
tured the periodical' s monumental 
decline: "T observed,' said a gen- 
tlemen at the Athenaeum, 'that the 
form of the Analectic Magazine 
was changed on the first of this 
month.' 'No,' replied his friend, it 
has been weakly for some time 
past.'" Maxwell produced the last 
issue of The Literary Gazette in 
1821. 7 

The Naval Magazine 

Although The Analectic was 
gone at the end of 1821 many 
newer publications imitated its 
early formula for success. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post (est. 1821) and 
an obscurely named monthly called 
the Casket, Or Flowers of Litera- 
ture, Wit, and Sentiment (est. 
1826), were aptly-named 
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"miscellanies" that offered readers 
eclectic variety. But unlike their 
forbearer, they proved to be what 
few contemporary publications 
were — enduring. Each had runs 
exceeding 10 years. The Post, 
which is still published today, is 
the longest running American pub- 
lication in history. 

The 1820s and 30s also saw the 
appearance of the first post- 
Analectic Navy publications. Like 
their predecessor, The Mariners' 
Magazine (1825-1826), The Naval 
Magazine, and Sailor's Magazine 
and Naval Journal (1828-1857; 
1857-1864 as Sailor's Magazine) 
were monthlies that published na- 
val-themed articles, biographical 
sketches, and essays. Most notable 
among these was The Naval Maga- 
zine, a bi-monthly periodical pro- 
duced by the Naval Lyceum in 
New York, the forerunner of the 
Naval Institute in Annapolis, MD. 
According to the Naval Encyclo- 
pedia, the Lyceum's magazine was 
the first "purely" Navy publication 
ever issued in the United States. 8 
Under the editorship of a Navy 
chaplain named Charles S. Stewart 
(1795-1870), the magazine pub- 
lished "original papers on 'subjects 
directly or collaterally connected 
with the elucidation and diffusion 
of nautical and general science, 



5. Ibid. 

6. Herold, Amos L. "James Kirke Paulding" The Dictionary of American Biography. Vol. 14. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1934. 
pp 321-322. 

7. Mott, pp 282-283. 

8. A Naval Encyclopedia. Philadelphia: L.R. Hamersly & Co. 1881. p 514. 
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and professional knowledge. . .in 
reference to astronomy and naviga- 
tion, the construction, stowage, and 
equipment of ships, either for the 
naval or merchant service, or to 
their police and discipline;' articles 
in polite literature, and essays upon 
the moral, physical and exact sci- 
ences, in their various relations." 
Interestingly, in its short print 
run (January 1836-November 
1837), The Naval Magazine fea- 
tured several notable contributions 
including two original articles writ- 
ten by James Fennimore Cooper 
(1789-1851) as well as a study of 
quarantine practices by Navy Sur- 
geon Usher Parson (1788-1868). 

Harry Bluff and The Southern 
Literary Messenger 

Despite its name, arguably the 
most significant naval-dedicated 
periodical produced antebellum 
was The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. Established originally as 
an "arts and culture" journal in Au- 
gust 1834, this monthly is best re- 
membered for its association with 
Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), who 
served as its co-editor in 1835. In 
1835, The Messenger provided a 
vehicle for several of Poe's early 
fantastical tales, including Beren- 



ice, Morella, and the Unparal- 
leled Adventures of One Hans 
Pfall. As an editor Poe exhibited 
undeniable talent and literary 
prowess; within one year of Poe's 
editorship the publication became 
nationally known and its circula- 
tion increased from 500 to 
3,500. 10 

However, Poe's genius was 
darkened by his demons. In De- 
cember 1836, The Messenger's 
founder, Thomas Willis White 
(1788-1843) relieved Poe of his 
duties because of the literary 
lion's increasingly erratic behav- 
ior. 11 Poe's departure left a siz- 
able void that would be filled by, 
of all people, a naval officer. 

In January 1839, The Messenger 
published an article entitled the 
"Direct Trade with the South" 
which called for a means of estab- 
lishing steam lines between Nor- 
folk (VA) and English ports. This 
influential article was the product 
of a Virginia-born Navy lieutenant 
named Matthew Fontaine Maury 
(1806-1873). Maury would go on 
to serve as the Superintendent of 
the Naval Depot of Charts and In- 
struments/U.S. Naval Observatory 
(1844-1861) and establish fame as 
an oceanographer and later infamy 




Matthew Maury (AKA Harry Bluff) as 
the Superintendent of the U.S. Nava Ob- 
servatory (1844-1861). Prior to his se- 
lection as Superintendent, Maury wrote 
a series of articles for The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger that paved the way for 
many naval reforms. 
BUMED Library and Archives 

as an officer in the Confederate 
Navy. LT Maury was also a liter- 
ary man with outspoken views on 
naval affairs. In 1840, Maury be- 
gan serving as the associate editor 
of the Messenger, although his 
name was never published as 
such. 12 

His contributions can be found 
in a series of articles on naval af- 
fairs entitled "Scraps from the 
Lucky Bag" written under the pen 
name "Harry Bluff." In the first 
article Harry Bluff (i.e., Maury) 
pointed to the deterioration of the 



9. The Knickerbocker or New-York Monthly Magazine, Vol. VII New York: Clark and Edson, Proprietors. 1836. p 439. 

10. Meyers, Jeffrey. Edgar Allan Poe: His Life and Legacy. New York: Cooper Square Press. 2000. p 91. 

11. According to Poe, he left his job with the voluntarily because, "The situation was disagreeable to me in every respect. The drudgery 
was excessive; the salary was contemptible... I stood no chance of bettering my pecuniary condition, while my best energies were 
wasted in the service of an illiterate and vulgar, although well-meaning man, who had neither the capacity to appreciate my labors 
nor the will to reward them." Meyers, p 90. 

12. Mott, p 642. 
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Navy and proposed drastic re- 
forms. 13 In other articles Bluff 
called for the establishment of a 
navy institute of learning equiva- 
lent to West Point, a complete 
reorganization of the Navy com- 
mand structure, and the replace- 
ment of the Navy Board of Com- 
missioners by a bureau system 
that offered checks and balances. 
Because of these articles, Maury 
is sometimes credited as the fa- 
ther of the Naval Academy and 
the Navy bureau system. 14 

These "scraps" were also of 
great interest to military and po- 
litical figures of the day. Many of 
these articles were republished in 
their entirety, further stirring 
questions about their authorship. 
Who was the real Harry Bluff? 
Only Maury, his wife, and Tho- 
mas White knew his true identity. 
It would take years of speculation 
before Maury's secret identity 
was discovered, but when it was, 
he became an instant celebrity. 

One Washington, DC, newspa- 
per, The National Intelligencer, 
went so far as to urge that Presi- 
dent John Tyler appoint Maury as 
the Secretary of the Navy. How- 
ever, such prospect of promotion 
was of little interest to Maury. In 
a letter dated 10 January 1841, 

13. 



Maury wrote that the prospect of 
resigning his commission, becom- 
ing a civilian, and then being ele- 
vated to the role of Secretary just 
did not interest him. "I was much 
annoyed at finding myself put in 
nomination for secretaryship, for I 
thought it was a sure way of de- 
feating the object of the 'Scraps.' 
Though I think now the effect will 
be to call public attention to them 
and consequently lead to reform on 
the one hand, while, on the other, 
it will whet up the animosity of the 
old officers, a portion of them at 
least, so as to gain for me the 
honor of a sly cuff from them now 
and then." 15 

In July 1841, The Messenger 
formally acknowledged that Harry 
Bluff was Matthew Maury. The 
periodical published a biographical 
sketch of him written by "Brother 
Officer." 16 And despite calls for 
his promotion, Maury stayed in the 
Navy as lieutenant, only getting 
promoted after his recommended 
reforms in evaluating officers 
when into effect in 1855. 

Remarkably, Congress took 
heed of this "junior" officer's calls 
for naval reform. In August 1842, 
a bureau system was created to 
replace the inefficient Naval Board 
of Commissioners, and in 1845 the 
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Naval Academy was formally estab- 
lished in Annapolis, MD. 

Maury continued to write for The 
Messenger, and in 1843, when Tho- 
mas White suffered a stroke, Maury 
served as the publication's editor 
during the year. Publication histo- 
rian L.M. Mott would write that in 
Maury's tenure with The Southern 
Literary Messenger, the periodical is 
considered the unofficial organ of 
the U.S. Navy. 17 And you would be 
hard-pressed to find another arts and 
literature publication that had such 
impact on a military service. 

The following year, Maury — who 
always viewed himself as a scientist 
first and foremost — was given the 
new job as "Superintendent of the 
U.S. Naval Depot of Charts and In- 
struments." His career at the Depot 
(later known as the Naval Observa- 
tory) was marked by many more ac- 
complishments including the map- 
ping of the Trans-Atlantic Plateau, 
development of ocean current and 
wind charts for sea captains, and the 
penning of the seminal textbook on 
oceanography, Physical Geography 
of the Sea (1855). However, for all 
his enterprise and genius, Matthew 
Fontaine Maury was not immune to 
the tragedy that befell the nation. In 
April 1861, the Virginia native re- 
signed his commission in the Navy 



A "lucky bag" was a ship receptacle for loose articles — those said to be "adrift." At one time having an object in the lucky bag was a 
misdemeanor in the Navy. To claim ownership to anything inside the bag was a certain ticket to punishment. 

14. Williams, Frances L. Matthew Maury: Scientist of the Sea. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press. 1963. pp 129-135. 

15. Williams, p 136. 

16. Williams, p 137. 

17. Mott, p 643. 
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to join the Confederate cause. 
His decision would forever after 
tarnish his remarkable naval ca- 
reer. 

USNI Proceedings 

In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War the Navy 
suffered a period of decline that 
could almost be termed "gothic." 
It was not uncommon to visit 
shipyards to find decaying 
wooden-hulled naval vessels that 
looked less like formidable fight- 
ing ships and more like floating 
"Houses of Usher." But how was 
the Navy going to modernize its 
outmoded fleet when naval funds 
were drastically cut? In October 
1873, 15 prominent Navy officers 
gathered at the Naval Academy's 
Department of Physics and 
Chemistry in Annapolis, MD, to 
discuss this and to strategize the 
future of naval affairs. This 
group organized what would be 
known as the Naval Institute, an 
association dedicated to "provide 
a medium for the circulation of 
knowledge on subjects of interest 
to the profession, and bring the 

18 

subjects under discussion." 
The Institute was the direct heir 
of the Naval Lyceum and offered 
a free forum for the exchange of 
opinions with the implicit objec- 
tive of informing, inspiring, moti- 



vating, and even entertaining the 
American naval officer. 19 

In February 1874, the Institute 
established a periodical "Papers 
and Proceedings" which was pub- 
lished irregularly. Thereafter it 
would be known simply as Pro- 
ceedings and contain articles writ- 
ten by the visionary and notable 
Navy theorists of the day including 
CAPT Stephen B. Luce (1827- 
1917). By the 1880s Proceedings 
grew into the "premier vehicle of 
American naval thought" and actu- 
ally influenced the passage of con- 
gressional bills that were favorable 
to naval affairs. 20 The fine tradi- 
tion of Proceedings continues to 
this day as one of the oldest con- 
tinuously running American peri- 
odicals. 

Conclusion 

What are we to learn about the 
history of early Navy-dedicated 
periodicals? For one, today's edi- 
tors of Navy publications can 
claim Washington Irving, James 
Kirke Paulding, and Matthew 
Maury as among their ancestors. 
However, more importantly, we 
learn that the early history of 
Navy-dedicated periodicals should 
not be looked upon as mere 
"foundation" for what goes on to- 
day. The short-term successes of 
The Analectic and The Southern 



Literary Messenger (as an organ of 
the Navy) as well as the long-term 
success of Proceedings did not en- 
sure a future for all subsequently 
produced periodicals. In some re- 
spects they were each produced in 
the bubbles of their time. Their in- 
fluence and even their very exis- 
tences owe more to the times in 
which they were produced. And 
whether it is piggy-backing on the 
victories in the War of 1812, or pre- 
senting arguments for naval reform 
in the greatly weakened naval force, 
the old adage to "know your audi- 
ence" stands true. Necessity may be 
the mother of invention, but the suc- 
cess of invention owes more to the 
enterprising nature of editors and 
publishers. Enterprise is the true 
legacy of American Navy periodi- 
cals. ess 

— ABS 



18. Naval Encyclopedia, p 514. 

19. Unsworth, Michael E. (Editor). Military Periodicals: United States and Selected InternationalJournals and Newspapers. New York: 
Greenwood Press. 1990. 

20. Ibid. 
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Navy Periodical List 
1813-Present 



The following is a list of U.S. Navy periodicals. As you will see, some are merely faint memories while others have the distinction 
of passing the test of time. Every attempt was made to make this a comprehensive listing. 



All-Hands; Bureau of Naval Personnel Information Bulletin 

-Produced from 1922-Present (Not issued in 1949) 
-Known as the News Bulletin (1922-1942) 
-Known as the Information Bulletin (1942-1945) 

The American Neptune 

-Produced from 1941 -Present 

The Analectic Magazine 

-Produced from 1813-1821 

-Known as The Analectic Magazine and A Naval Chronicle in 1815 

-Known as The Literary Gazette in 1821 

Approach Magazine (Publication of Naval Aviation Safety Center) 
-Produced from 1999-Present 

Army and Navy Chronicle 

-Produced from 1835-1842 

Boatswain's Whistle (A Publication of the National Sailor's Fair) 
-10 issues produced in November 1864 

Camouflage (A Publication of The Naval Athletic Association) 
-Produced from 1918-1919 

CHIPS (Navy Information Technology Magazine) 
-Produced from 1982-Present 

Deckplate Magazine (Naval Sea Systems Command) 
-Produced from 1993-1994; 2003 

Fathom Magazine (Naval Safety Center) 
-Produced from 1999-2003 

FRA-N aval Affairs Magazine (Fleet Reserve Association) 
-Produced from ??-Present 

Gleason 's Pictorial Line-of-Battleship 

-Produced 1858-1859 

-Known as Gleason' s Weekly Line-of-Battle Ship in 1859 

The Grog Ration (Navy Medical Department History) 
-Produced from 2006-Present 




"Our Artist's Discovery of the Trouble with the [Trans] 
Atlantic Cable." Dlustration published in Gleason 's Picto- 
rial Line-of-Battleship (1858) 
All images courtesy of Steven Lomazow, MD 

Hospital Corps Quarterly 

-Produced 1917—1930; and 1942-1949 

-Supplement of the Navy Medical Bulletin (1917-1930) 

-Superseded by Medical Technicians Bulletin (1949) 

The JAG Journal 

-See Naval Law Review 

The Mariners ' Magazine 
-Produced from 1825-1826 

Mech Magazine (Navy aviation maintenance safety) 
-Produced from 2000-Present 

Nautical Gazette 

-Produced from 1871-1954 

Naval Academy Alumni Association Magazine 

(aka, Shipmate) 

-Produced from 1945-Present 



The Hook Magazine (Navy carrier aviation community) 
-Produced from 1996-Present 



Naval Academy Bulletin (U.S. Naval Institute) 
-Produced from 1907-1911 
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Naval Aviation News 

-Produced from 1919-Present 

-Known as Daily Aviation News Bulletin (1919-1920) 

-Known as U.S. Naval Aviations Operations Report (1921-1922) 

-Known as Naval Aviation Weekly News Letter (1923-1927) 

-Known as Naval Aviation News Letter (1927-1943) 

-Known as Bureau of Aviation News Letter (1943) 

Naval Firepower (Naval Bureau of Ordnance) 
-Produced from 1943-1945 

Naval History (U.S. Naval Institute) 
-Produced from 1987-Present 

Naval Law Review 

-Produced from 1947-Present 

-Known as The JAG Journal (1947-1984) 

Naval Magazine (U.S. Naval Lyceum) 
-Produced from 1836-1837 

Naval Medical Society Proceedings 

-Produced from 1883-1884 

Naval Monthly (Produced for Pacific Navy Communities) 

-Produced from 1 9 1 1 - 1 923 

-Known as Pacific Naval Monthly (1911-1915) 

Naval Ordnance Manufacturers Bulletin 

-Produced from 1929-1941 

Naval Postmarks 

-Produced from 1932-1933 

Naval Propulsive Power ( Office of Naval Research) 
-Produced from 1917-1950 

Naval Research Reviews (Office of Naval research) 
-Produced from 1948-Present 



Naval War College Review 

-Produced from 1948-Present 

Navy; An Illustrated Monthly Devoted to the Interest of the 
United States Navy 

-Produced from 1907-1916 

Navy Air Pilot and Military Aeronautical Review 

-Undetermined dates of production 

Navy Chronicle; Illustrated Monthly Magazine 

-Produced from 1899-1902 

Navy Family Magazine (Navy Mothers' Club of America; Navy 
Wives' Club of America) 
-Undetermined dates of production 

Navy Housing Today (Navy Facilities Engineering Command) 
-Undetermined date of production 

Navy League Journal 

-Produced from 1903-1906 

Navy Leaguer 

-Produced in 1916 

Navy Medical Bulletin (Bureau of Medicine and Surgery) 
-See U.S. Navy Medical Bulletin 

Navy Medical and Marine Corps News (Bureau of Medicine) 
-Produced from 2003-Present 

Navy Medicine 

-Produced from 1943-Present 

-Known as BUMED News Letter; A Bulletin of Timely Inform- 
ation (1943-1947) 

-Known as U.S. Navy Medical News Letter (1948-1970) 
-Known as U.S. Navy Medicine (1971-Jan/Feb 1987) 
-Known as Navy Medicine (Mar/ Apr 1987-Present) 



Naval Shipyard Digest 

-Produced from 1943 -Undetermined 



Navy News this Week (Naval Media Center) 
-Produced from ??-Present 
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(L) Boatswain 's Whistle was a periodical produced for 
the Sailor's Fair that took place in Boston, MA, in 
November 1864. It should be noted for its exclusive 
editorial staff: Julia Ward Howe, Edward Everett, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, et al. 
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Our Naval Apprentice was a monthly periodical "devoted to 
the interests of Apprentices and Ex-Apprentices of the U.S. 
Navy" who had served at the Naval Training Station, New- 
port, RI. In 1904 publication went on hiatus for seven 
months before being rechristened Blue Jacket. Publication 
finally ceased in April 1912. 



Rotor Review ( Navy Helicopter Association) 
-Produced from 1981 -Present 

The Sea Bird ("devoted to the interests of Seamen and their Fami- 
lies") 
-Produced from 1857-1860 

Seapower (Navy League of the United States) 
-Produced from 1916-1921; 1933-Present 

Seven Seas (Navy League of the United States) 
-Produced from 1915-1916 

Shift Colors (Newsletter for Navy Retirees) 
-Produced from 1955-Present 

The Southern Literary Messenger 

-A Navy Publication from 1840-1843 
-Produced from 1834-1864 

Surface Warfare Magazine (Navy Surface Warfare) 
-Produced from 1975-Present 

Undersea Warfare Magazine (U.S. Submarine Force) 
-Produced from 1998-Present 

U.S. Nautical Magazine 

-Produced from 1845-1846 

U.S. Nautical Magazine and Naval Journal 

-Produced from 1854-1858 

-Known as Monthly Nautical Magazine and Quarterly Review 

(1854-1855) 



Navy Observer 

-Produced from 1942-1943 



U.S. Naval Chronicle 

-Produced in 1824 



Navy Times* 

-Produced from 1951 -Present 

Navy Pictorial News 
-Produced in 1933 

Our Naval Apprentice 

-Produced from 1901-1912 

-Known as The Blue Jacket (1909-1912) 

Perspective (Professional Bulletin for Navy Officers) 
-Produced from 2000-2007 

Program Notes (Quarterly Newsletter of the Navy Music pro- 
gram) 
-Undetermined dates of production 

Pull Together (Naval Historical Foundation) 

-Produced from 1944-Present 



U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 

-Produced from 1 874-Present 

-Known as U.S. Naval Institute Papers and Proceedings (1874- 

1901) 

U.S. Navy Magazine 

-Produced in 1927 

U.S. Navy Medical Bulletin 

-Produced from 1907-1949 

U.S. Navy Weekly 

-Produced from 1927-1932 



*Despite its name and appearance the Navy Times is technically a weekly magazine and not a newspaper. 
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The Iceman-Dentist Cometh 



From December 1956 through January 1959, Navy dentist LCDR Max Perlitsh served as the senior dental 
officer at Little America V, an operating base located on the Ross Ice Shelf in Antarctica. In October 1958, 
while wintering over at the base, Dr. Perlitsh received an urgent call from a scientific traverse party over 
900 miles away. A member of the traverse party had fractured a tooth and required immediate attention. In 
a recent interview with the Navy Medical Department's Office of the Historian, Dr. Perlitsh told the story of 
what arguably is the "longest dental house call in history. " 



Everyone that was destined for a 
base where there was no dentist 
really had to confront the reality 
of a potential root canal problem for a 
severely painful or badly infected tooth. 
This brings me to an emergency that I 
had to confront. We got word of it in Oc- 
tober. By the time I got to the man we 
were so tied down by blizzard after bliz- 
zard and whiteout conditions that I didn't 
manage to get to him until two and a half 
to three weeks after the emergency call. 

The word came in that we had a man on 
a traverse party out of Byrd Station. Byrd 
Station was 600 miles away from Little 
America V. To fly there was a real chal- 
lenge under the best weather conditions 
because you're in heavily crevassed areas 
around it. I went out to Byrd Station on 
two occasions just to do routine dental 
check-ups just before the winter. On one 
occasion we landed 10 miles outside of 
camp because of the whiteout conditions 
that suddenly came in. We had to come in 
very carefully and slowly over heavily 
crevassed areas. So it was a challenge 
flying there at any time. 

But this traverse party had gone out and 
was now 300 miles outside of Byrd Sta- 
tion towards the South Pole. Bill Long, 
who was the geologist in the traverse 
party, bit on a frozen jelly bean and frac- 
tured the facial aspect of his upper right 
first premolar. The tooth was vital and 



every contact he made on it was excruci- 
atingly painful. He was living for weeks 
on codeine trying to control the acute pain 
that was exaggerated by his biting on the 
tooth. 

After getting the call from the traverse 
party, I boarded an R4D at Byrd Station. 
These were remarkable planes. The R4D 
was modified with skis and JATO or jet 
assisted take-off for added power to take 
off. When the JATO tanks were fired it 
gave the plane incredible power to get off 
the snow. The pilot would fire upwards 
of four to six of these tanks that were in 
this bomb-bay just below the belly of the 
plane and it would feel like the belly of 
the plane was being ripped out. But it also 
got you up and off the snow and 
ice. 

So I flew to the traverse party 
with LCDR Gus Shinn — the pilot 
of the R4D Que Sera Sera. Admi- 
ral Byrd had circled the South Pole 
in a flight but Shinn was the first 
to land a plane there. In 1956, 
Shinn took RADM George Dufek 
and other senior officers of Opera- 
tion Deep Freeze and actually 
landed at the South Pole. That 
was with the help of skis and 
JATO and, of course, great pilot- 
ing skills. 

The weather cleared and I flew to Byrd 
Station and then out to the traverse party. 



That was over 900 miles. The only treat- 
ment that I could do for Bill was extrac- 
tion and we did this in the back of a snow- 
cat with Bill's brother, Jack, who was a 
mechanic on the traverse party. Jack held 
the flashlight while I, very fortunately 
without complication, extracted the frac- 
tured tooth. We were on the ground for 
25 minutes while our R4D kept its en- 
gines running so that we wouldn't have 
any problem taking off. We then returned 
to Byrd Station and then back to Little 
America. A round-trip house-call of over 
1,800 miles.cs 




LCDR Max Perlitsh, the Navy's Iceman- 
Dentist, at work in Little America V. 
BUMED Library and Archives 
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Quiz 



y 



-Military Periodicals Edition- 

1 . Analectic's contributor James Kirke Paulding was almost certainly the only Secretary of the Navy to have 
coined a world famous tongue-twister. What is the name of the alliterative phrase and when was it first 
published? 

2. In World War II several of our Navy hospitals produced newsletters with a wide array of creative names. 
Please review the list of some of these names below and match them with the facility that published them. 



Newsletter 



A. Aorta 



Hospital 

1. Naval Hospital Oakland, CA 



B. Bedside Examiner 



2. Naval Convalescent Hospital, Santa Cruz, CA 



C. Hi-Lites 



3. Naval Hospital Long Beach, CA 



D. Loblolly 

E. Oakleaf 



4. Naval Hospital Farragut, ID 



5. Naval Convalescent Hospital, Glenwood Springs, CO 



F. Santa Cruise 



6. Naval Hospital Norfolk, VA 



G. Stethoscope 
H. Syrette 
I. Yampah 



7. Naval Hospital Seattle, WA 



8. Naval Hospital Aiea Heights, TH (later HI) 



9. Naval Hospital Pearl Harbor, TH 



Please e-mail your answers to andre.sobocinski@med.navy.mil by 
14 October 2008. The first person to answer all questions correctly 
will receive a special prize. 




Navy Med 




Crossword Puzzle #1 

Answers (July- August 2008) 



Across 

1. Name of Surgeon James Palmer's epic poem, (six letters) 

— Thulia 

2. Vietnam Hospital Corps Hero: HM3 Valdez. (four letters) 

—Phil 

3. Nautical phrase. "Mind your ." (seven letters) 

— P's and Q's 

4. Korean War Medal of Honor recipient: HM3 Benfold. (six letters) 

— Edward 

5. Original site of the U.S. Naval Laboratory, (eight letters) 
— Brooklyn 

6. Place where medicines are made, (ten letters) 
— Apothecary 

7. Site of clinic named after PhMlc John Balch. (eight letters) 
— Quantico 

8. Last name of Swift's fictional Navy doctor, (eight letters) 
— Gulliver 

9. Navy song " Aweigh." (seven letters) 

— Anchors 

10. Jeannette Expedition doctor, (six letters) 
— Ambler 

Down 

1 . Site of WWII Fleet Hospital 101 (Hint. Samoa), (seven letters) 
— Tutuila 

2. First African- American to graduate from the Naval Academy: Wesley . (five letters) 

— Brown 

3. Site of Alaska Naval Dispensary in 1879. (five letters) 
—Sitka 

4. Name of 19th century naval punishment reformer. Levy, (five letters) 

— Uriah 

5. Name Dr. Morton gave for anesthetic ether concoction, (seven letters) 
— Letheon 

6. Original home of Navy flight nurse school, (seven letters) 
— Alameda 

7. Site of naval hospital most ravaged by yellow fever in the nineteenth century, (nine letters) 
— Pensacola 

8. Tablets used in lieu of penicillin by WWII corpsmen. (five letters) 
—Sulfa 

9. Vietnam Medal of Honor recipient: HM3 Wayne . (five letters) 

— Caron 

10. Ship's hospital, (seven letters) 
— Sickbay 

Congratulations to CDR Zsolt Stockinger for being the first to find all the solutions! 



kjiW (^)V0tf (Nation is a bi-monthly publication dedicated to the promotion and preserva- 
tion of the history of the Navy Medical Department and the field of maritime medicine. Arti- 
cles and information published in w Qyftftf Option are historical and are not meant to 

reflect upon the present-day policy of the Navy Medical Department, U.S. Navy, and/or the 
Department of Defense. 

The staff of < Uhe (^JWtf GiKation are always looking for original articles (of less than 

2,000 words), historical artwork and photographs, and trivia to publish. For more informa- 
tion on what we are looking for, please contact us at: 



E-Mail: Andre.Sobocinski @ med.navy.mil 
Tele: (202) 762-3244 
Fax: (202) 762-3380 



Address: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
2300 E Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20372-5300 
ATTN: Office of the Historian 



If you have articles and information about the acts and accomplishments of Navy medical 
personnel of the present-day please send them to Nary Medicine magazine at: 

Address: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
2300 E Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20372-5300 
ATTN: Office of the Historian 



E-Mail 1: Janice.Hores@med.navy.mil 
E-Mail 2 : 1 9native47 @ verizon.net 



